High Politics and High Finance
this, Canning consistently and successfully revived Pitt's policy of non-intervention in European affairs, except for the necessary protection of essentially British interests. The first of those interests, for the moment, was the maintenance of our sea-strength unimpaired. On nth November 1807, therefore, new stringency was given to the Orders in Council issued in the preceding January. Our representatives abroad were instructed to acquaint foreign governments with the proved inadequacy of the existing measures. Let them (were Canning's new orders) understand that it is not enough to hold all ports of France and of her allies to be in a state of blockade. Whoever is not for us must be considered against us. It is not enough for a country to practise mere neutrality or even to make, after the Danish manner, professions of friendship. The test must be the reception of the British flag. Where that is excluded, we have to deal as with an open enemy. In this matter Canning, it must be remembered, was using a weapon not of his own forging or unreservedly approved by him. The idea of the Orders in Council seems to have been struck out by George Rose, Pitt's Secretary to the Treasury.* Canning himself lived to disapprove of them and to protest against their continuance.
The next act in the diplomatic drama had, meanwhile, opened in Paris. The Portuguese ambassador to France was told that Napoleon's mission as champion of international morality compelled him to insist on Portugal punishing England for her wanton outrage on Denmark, by a declaration of war. The diplomatic situation now developed had, it must be confessed, a
* See also page 224. 203